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Some Practical Methods 
For Financing Your Yearbook 


By Charles E. Downes 


The adviser of “Archive,” Yearbook of Ridley Township High School, 
Folsom, Pennsylvania, writes on a subject about which he has spoken 
at CSPA yearbook conferences. 


At a recent yearbook conference, 
one of the speakers stated that good 
yearbooks do not necessarily cost 
money. This of course may be 
true, but most staffs will agree that 
money certainly helps in the pub- 
lication of a yearbook. 

The operation of any business, 
and yearbook production is a busi- 
ness, should deal with two specific 
phases of financing. These phases 
are, methods by which costs may 


be reduced, and methods of raising 
money. 

Some of the methods of reducing 
costs are: 


a. Letter press versus offset. 

Modern methods of offset print- 
ing have been improved to the 
point where it is very questionable 
whether the additional cost of 
letter press printing justifies the 
slight loss of quality in offset press 
printing when compared to the 
savings. 

b. Allocation of contracts for 
rinting, covers, and engravings — 
if used, to individual concerns. 

Most of these items are covered 
in a single contract. This means 
the school pays the printer a fee to 
secure the covers and engravings 
for the book. This fee may be 
saved by dealing directly with the 
particular manufacturer. 

c. The use of insets for divider 
pages. 

Divider containing art 


pages 


work do not have to be reproduced 
on the high grade paper which is 
used in the rest of the book. They 
will reproduce just as well on a 
cheaper grade of paper and may 
then be pasted in the book by the 
printer. This will free actual pages 
for use of more important ma- 
terials. 


d. The use of stock dividers 
from corporations and organiza- 
tions. 


Many organizations such as the 
United Nations, various railroads, 
airlines, and manufacturers of na- 
tionally known products will fur- 
nish the staff with beautful color 
reproductions which may be used 
as divider pages. These reproduc- 
tions usually cost no more than a 
few cents for mailing charges. 

e. The purchase of a school 
camera. 


Many schools have effected con- 
siderable savings in this manner. 
There are several good reflex 
cameras on the market today which 
may be purchased at a reasonable 
cost ($100 to $200). These cameras 
are rather simple in their operation 
and student photographers may 
quickly be trained to use them. 
Photography costs have been cut to 
as much as one-third by some 
schools through the use of this 
plan. 


Incidentally, this method is of 
help to the entire staff because it 
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offers the element of immediacy — 
at many school functions the stu- 
dent photographer is there when 
the professional photographer may 
not be. 


So much for methods of reducing 
costs. Let us now see what can be 
done about raising revenue. 


Advertisements, for most schools, 
are the chief means of raising 
money. Advertisements for year- 
books should be sold on the same 
basis as those for newspapers and 
magazines. The cost should be 
proportionate to the size of the ad. 
The smaller the ad, the more the 
advertiser should pay for it in com- 
parison to the cost of a_ larger 
display. 

Reader and buyer appeal must 
be shown in all advertisements if 
they are to be effective. This appeal 
may be achieved in one of two 
ways. Where at all possible pic- 
tures (including students in them) 
should be used. The advertisement 
may also be improved if a story is 
told rather than the use of stock 
line type by the staff. In both 
cases the staff should be careful to 
make use of good layout pro- 
cedures. 


An excellent form of advertise- 
ment often forgotten by many staffs 
is the use of patrons and 
patronesses. Many names may be 
included on a single page which 
will bring in three to four times as 
much money as the same page 
filled with advertisements. 

In the sale of yearbooks, it 
should be remembered that the 
greater the number of books sold, 
the cheaper the cost per book be- 
comes. If the staff is to increase 
sales, they must remember the 
book must attract the underclass- 
men as well as the seniors. Events 
depicting all students must be 
covered if the book is to be a trne 
yearbook. Along this line, remem- 
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ber it is the contents of the book 
which are important and not the 
cover. A large savings may be 
made by ordering soft covered or 
paper covered books for the under- 
classmen. 


The commercial photographer is 
overlooked by many schools as an 
excellent source of money. Most 
commercial photographers wi!l1 
gladly pay a commission for the 
privilege of photographing the in- 
dividual seniors and the underclass 
groups. Commission on these _pic- 
tures generally runs from 10% to 
257. Nominal charges may also 
be made to many of the school 
organizations for the space alloted 
them. 


Other sources of income, not di- 
rectly connected with the book, 
which may be considered are as 
follows: 


a. Donkey Basketball Game. 

This is an easy, enjoyable and 
quick method to earn money. The 
company furnishes all materials 
and equipment, while the staff sells 
tickets and advertises the event. 
Entire communities will flock to an 
event of this type, while the profits 
are split 50-50 between the com- 
pany and the staff. 


b. The sale of magazines and 
Christmas cards in the community 
is also a profitable undertaking. 


c. An annual school picnic at 
an amusement park may be made 
profitable. The park management 
will usually give a commission to 
the school on the strips of amuse- 
ment tickets sold at the school. 

d. Candy sales in the school and 
hot dogs and soft drinks at school 
sports events pay very well. 

e. Business men in the suit 
rental and flower business will 
often give a percentage of their in- 
come from school students renting 
suits and buying flowers for proms 
and dances to an alert staff. 
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High School Adviser Writes 


On Choosing An Editor In Chief 


By Stuart P. Armstrong 


The experienced adviser of a very fine biweekly high school newspaper 
sets forth, at the suggestion of The Bulletin editor, some ideas on choos- 
ing an editor in chief. 


“Keeping one’s hand on _ the 
pulse of the school” is certainly one 
of the pleasant duties of the editor 
of the school paper. So it is cer- 
tainly a prerequisite for editorship 
that one have the ability to know 
what is going on in school circles. 

Editors don’t just happen; they 
are created. From the time a child 
is born, he is being formed and 
guided and molded into citizen- 
ship. And many of these citizen- 
ship characteristics produce the 
eventual editor of a school paper. 


Besides being aware of school 
activities, the editor must possess 
such qualities as excellent personal- 
ity, tact, creative ability, coopera- 
tion, self-assertiveness and also 
self-retirement in like portions. He 
must get along well with people, 
both his own age and older. 

He must have the respect of 
others. He must have the ability to 
lead, as well as follow the sugges- 
tions of others. He must know how 
to go ahead with ideas of his own 
and not wait to be shoved ahead 
step by step. 

He should be active in school 
affairs so that he will realize the 
significance of other activities be- 
yond the newspaper. This keeps 
him from assuming that the paper 
is the only worth-while activity in 
school and gives him a better bal- 
ance. Yet, of course, he must not 
iy to participate in too many clubs 
or he will weaken his usefulness to 
the staff. 


Our own Jackson Journal editor 
is changed each semester to give 
different students a chance to 
develop leadership and_responsi- 
bility. This makes for a far 
healthier situation than depending 
on one individual to carry through 
for a whole school year. 

Present editorial heads always 
meet with the adviser to discuss the 
next editorship. The student who 
has shown outstanding attention to 
details, who has used his “free” 
time unstintingly, who has worked 
the hardest even at personal sacri- 
fice, who has made the most prog- 
ress in work with teachers and stu- 
dents alike, is the usual choice. 


In the years that the Journal 
has existed, since 1940, we have 
never had to remove an editor from 
his position. Changes have been 
made once or twice in page editor- 
ships, but not in the editor in chief. 
True, some have been far superior 
to others, but that is to be expected 
in any field of work. 

Down through these fifteen 
years, a procession of boys and girls 
has filled the editor’s shoes. Some- 
times one, sometimes co-editors, 
the position always determines the 
holder of the job. That is, it is 
not a question of whether a boy or 
girl or both are best suited for the 
job. It is a question as to who is 
right for the job — and may the 
best one win! 

As far as the question of athletes 
vs. editors is concerned, that has 
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never been a matter of considera- 
tion. Most athletes interested in 
journalism are content with work 
on the sports page. They seem to 
feel that a combination of athletic 
duties and Journal duties can go 
only so far. 

True, we have had sports editors 
who became editors in chief, but 
they were not leading athletes of 
the school. 

One of the greatest drawbacks 
that a paper can have on its staff 
is the student who is a joiner and 
into everything. For an editor to 
make this serious mistake is to 
commit journalistic suicide. With 
the limits of a day set at twenty- 
four hours, the editor must decide 
how most wisely to use the time. 

As for the student who indicates 
a pseudo-interest in editorship and 
then says he doesn’t have time to 
spend as many hours on it as his 
predecessor, there is only one 
answer we give. Everyone has the 
same amount of time, twenty-four 
hours a day. 

It just depends on how the stu- 
dent uses that time or how he 
wants to use it. Naturally, if he 
uses one hour for one activity, he 
will not have that same hour for 
another. 

Censorship as such is a matter 
that has never existed on our paper 
during its entire history. We have 
a slogan that we try to emulate for 
the staff: “If in doubt, leave it out.” 

This slogan originated here 
several years ago when some page 
editors began submitting to me 
several manuscripts written for a 
humor column. 

These editors would say, “What 
about this item? And this? I don’t 
believe you’d approve.” 

In each case I would not even 
read the item in question. 

“Whenever a student has a doubt 
about the appropriateness of an 
item for publication, then that very 


doubt is to me a guarantee of its 
worthlessness. Let’s_ kill 
would say. 

Now, for a matter of some years, 
no such items have even been pres- 
ented to me. 

It may be that trust and confi- 
dence in an editor and staff can be 
carried too far. But “trust begets 
trust” and I have never found such 
trust misplaced. With a staff care- 
fully screened and chosen in ad- 
vance, one lessens chances for re- 
gretting trust. 

With radicals in an editor’s chair 
or students who are too aggressively 
against everything, one’s problems 
would be multiplied. Certainly the 
paper head should be a thinking, 
creative, alert individual, but he 
must not be a troublemaker just 
for the sake of making a stir. 

We try to have a paper that 
stands for what is right about the 
school and a paper that helps estab- 
lish certain standards and cam- 
paigns for others. We have never 
been accused of being a_ rabble- 
rouser. 


Conservative? Yes. But the edi- 
tor leads a staff that tries to be fair 
and that wants everyone in the 
school to have fair play, both 
faculty and students. 


With an editor and staff that can 
be and are respected, there is a 
marvelous relationship among staff 
and faculty members. This happy 
combination gives any publication 
a 100 per cent bonus to start with. 


Advantages to co-editorship? Yes, 
there are such when the work can 
be divided evenly between two 
talented leaders. 

Difficulties? Yes, when one lags 
behind, and the other has to do the 
work for two people. 

Both a well-balanced co-editor- 
ship, just as a well-balanced staff, 
can produce both quantity and 
quality. 
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The Library And 
The Scholastic Journalist 


By Rev. Father Ambrose L. Burke, T. O. R. 


Adviser, “The Hill,” Saint Francis Preparatory School, 
Spring Grove, Pennsylvania 


“How will training and experi- 
ence as a college librarian be useful 
to an adviser to a high school news- 
paper?” 

This is a reasonable facsimile of 
the question I put to myself in Sep- 
tember of 1953. It was then that I 
took up the duties of adviser to the 
staff of The Hill. This was in addi- 
tion to carrying on the organiza- 
tion of the library of Saint Francis 
Preparatory School and teaching 
assignments. Eighteen years of as- 
sociation with the technical work 
and administration involved in set- 
ting up college libraries for accredi- 
tation and a semester course in 
journalism in the dim recesses of 
my college curriculum entered into 
background I brought to this new 
experience. 

Fortunately for The Hill, I had 
inherited a_ well-qualified staff. 
Over the years my predecessor had 
developed students who worked in 
an atmosphere of accomplishment. 
This was attested to by the fact that 
the walls of the staff room were 
well cluttered with framed certifi- 
cates of awards garnered quite reg- 
ularly from the national school 
press associations. 

Thus, too, they had gathered to- 
gether many of the aids helpful in 
their work to be had from those 
same associations. The “Journal- 
ism Syllabus” and rating schedule 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association were found especially 


helpful. 


Nevertheless, there remained 
that tantalizing question with 
which I started this article. I 


wanted to know whether I was 
missing anything that library re- 
sources could have revealed. Out 
of the indistinct past of college 
study, the Who, What, When, 
Where, and Why routine of jour- 
nalistic instinct coalesced into the 
librarian’s general to specific ap- 
proach. From the unabridged dic- 
tionary definitions of “journalism” 
and “scholastic,” through the gen- 
eral and juvenile encyclopedias, 
Abridged Reader's Guide (for mag- 
azines), to the more strictly biblio- 
graphic “tools” such as the Stand- 
ard Catalog For High School Li- 
braries and the American Library 
Association’s A Basic Book Collec- 
tion For High Schools, one comes 
to the listing of titles which have 
the key to the information about 
the associations. The associations 
provide the most specific help in 
the field. Spears and Lawshe’s 
High School Journalism (rev. ed., 
1949) was the title on hand which 
has a chapter “National school 
press associations.” 

Thus it was pretty well con- 
firmed that no stone had been left 
unturned to get the best profes- 
sional help to our budding sagem 
ists. There was of course the possi 
bility of local problems such as 
getting a printer or engraver (al- 
ready nicely taken care of). This 
could be answered most obviously 
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by recourse to the classified section 
of the telephone directory. 


There were three classes of per- 
sons involved in the presentation of 
this topic originally developed in 
answer to the invitation to submit 
subjects for treatment at the an- 
nual conference of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association in New 
York, March 11-13, 1954. There 
the audience was made up of both 
students and advisers; here it is the 
advisers, and the students only in- 
directly. The third class is the li- 
brarians, already presented. 


The implication of the title is 
that the library has a place in the 
work of the journalist — either stu- 
dent or adviser. However, the start- 
ing point is still the answer to the 
question: “Does the library have 
a place in the work of the journal- 
ist?” For the purpose of this writ- 
ing the answer is “Yes,” though 
consulting some of the texts in the 
field reveals no mention of library. 

For the advantage of both the 
student and the adviser, the library 
may be said to have a two-fold use- 
fulness. 





The first usefulness of the li- 
brary for the journalist is as a 
workshop. The workshop function 
will be for the technical assistance 
and information rather than for 
research on subject matter, unless 
there is a literary feature to the 
publication. (In using the term 
“journalism” and referring to it 
we are thinking terms of news re- 
porting.) 

The second area of the useful- 
ness of the library is that it can be 
considered as a cause to promote, 
or as a source of news to be covered 
for the paper. 

It is felt that the librarian is in 
a position to extend the usefulness 
of the library under both headings. 
Certain cooperation is to be en- 
couraged in both fields. 
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As a cause to promote, the li- 
brary can offer quite a variety of 
facets as a source of news. The 
obvious thing is advertising new 
books and materials added to the 
library holdings. Less obvious may 
be advertising or promoting inter- 
est -in services such as instruction 
in library use, activities of the li- 
brary club, behind-the-scenes organ- 
ization work, or revelation of the 
wide range of opportunities in li- 
brarianship as a career. (Large 
newspapers and magazines have 
their own libraries and_ library 
staff). 

Through his development of in- 
terest on the part of the newspaper 
staff in the library, the adviser in 
cooperation with the librarian can 
quite effectively play a part in the 
integration of the library in the 
overall scholastic program of the 
institution. 

The final area of interest of a li- 
brarian as featured in this article 
is in the realm of exploring what 
the librarian can do with his tech- 
nical training to bring assistance to 
the journalist. Are there any 
“tools” which the librarian pos- 
sesses and which are unknown to 
the journalist? Are there any 
“tools” yet undeveloped which he 
can help perfect? 

Three hours work and explora- 
tion in the library of the School of 
Journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity and a lesser amount of time 
spent in Butler Library on the 
same campus as background to my 
presentation at the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association section 
meeting seems to reveal that those 
libraries have not kept up with the 
work done by the Association. The 
catalog of the library in the School 
of Journalism had this as its most 
recent entry under the subject 
Journalism — High School — Bib- 
liography: Teachers College (Co- 
lumbia University) — “High School 
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Journalism; a partial bibliography, 
1922.” An examination of the con- 
tents of the bibliography revealed 
a listing of 26 items of articles in 
periodicals, 31 items of books on 
ournalism, 4 items on advertising, 
and 1] other items. 

At Butler Library the main at- 
tention — and most profitable — 
(though a check of some titles of 
CSPA was fruitless) was to period- 
ical indexes such as Reader’s Guide, 
Industrial Arts Index, Education 
Index, etc. Education Index gave 
evidence of being the most useful 
in getting one’s journalistic feet on 
the ground as far as articles in 
magazines is concerned. 

This part of the investigation is 
not on the level of things to be 
found in the usual high school 
library. It is more in the line of a 
preliminary excursion to learn 
whether research centers are find- 
ing in the work done by and for 
scholastic journalism permanent 
value or value to those outside the 
realm of our activities. 

An important adjunct of pres- 
ence at the Conference in New 
York was the meeting with au- 
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thorities and competent workers in 
the field of scholastic journalism. 
For instance, on the side I learned 
from another working in both the 
library and high school journalism 
fields that one of the members (Dr. 
Regis Boyle) on the program for 
the advisers meeting has done much 
work in indexing the high school 
journalism periodicals. From the 
chairman of standards for CSPA 
(Lambert Greenawalt) in the 1944 
“Journalism Syllabus” and from 
the questionnaire during the past 
year I know that much work is to 
be done to bring the bibliography 
of a new edition of the “Syllabus” 
up to date. That is an endeavor 
which is preeminently a challenge 
and a duty for librarians. 

This has been but a preliminary 
peek into the possible development 
of cooperation for the future be- 
tween the fields of librarianship 
and journalism on the high school 
level. My own appetite has been 
whetted by the taste of something 
new. I shall look forward to any 
possible additional activity that 
may be developed and in which I 
may have a part. 


‘Variety Is The Zip 
In The Monthly Paper’ 


By Mary H. Hackman 


Former adviser of the “Glen Burnian,” Glen Burnie High School, Glen 
Burnie, Md., and currently advising the school yearbook, “Le Souvenir.” 


Those of us who are limited 
financially or otherwise to a 
monthly newspaper periodically be- 
moan the woes of such a plight. 
“It’s all old stuff,” or “My history 
book is more interesting” are fa- 
miliar quotations to be heard in 
the corridors on the day the paper 
reaches the hands of the students. 


We can do something about it 
other than scratch our heads, frown, 
and continue to produce the same 
monotonous “news” month after 
month. 

An alert staff, well equipped 
with common news sense, can be 
well utilized by the school printing 
the monthly paper. Cooperative 
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faculty and student leaders contri- 
bute also to the success of the 
printed page. There are general 
things which are vital to the suc- 
cess of any school paper. But in 
addition to these things we can add 
some “‘specialties” upon which we 
can rely to get across that impor- 
tant news. 

1. Pictures. Not just pictures, 
but good clear pictures, plainly 
identified and showing vivid action, 
can sell a paper. Student photo- 
graphers can be on the scene at 
important school functions record- 
ing the timely action. Utilize pic- 
tures in various ways. For example, 
run a feature entitled “Who Am 
I?” (or something similar) and 
under the title can be found a pic- 
ture of faculty member X_ in 
swaddling clothes to be identified 
in next month’s issue. The same 
sort of feature can be used with 
students. Photographic contests 
also appeal and they provide in- 
teresting, often newsy, material. A 
small monetary prize can be given 
to the winners in the various 
classes. 

2. Names. The often dull 
sports page is particularly vulner- 
able to the use of names in the 
monthly paper. The monotonous 
list of scores does not make for 
interesting reading. If the action 
of the game is accurately recorded, 
and credit given where credit is 
due, the page livens up. Pictures 
are essential here too. Why not try 
a regular sports editorial written by 
the sports editor giving his opinion 
on future games, including quotes 
from coaches and team members. 
Daily newspapers make effective 
use of this sort of writing, so why 
not borrow a sound idea? 

Interest can be aroused in fea- 
tures such as a glamour column or 
school fashion notes. This column 
would include different names each 
month and would mention faculty 
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fashion sense as well as student 
wisdom on the subject. Another 
feature used by many papers is the 
“Inquiring Reporter.” Again it is 
necessary to be sure that the names 
are not found in every other 
column in the paper. Keep the 
topic on which you are quizzing 
the students a timely one. If the 
topic is a particularly controversial 
one, be sure to get the approval of 
the school administration before 
going ahead. Keep the cooperation 
going from both ends. 

3. Guest Columns. All com- 
munities, large or small, have 
prominent citizens and interesting 
personalities who are more than 
willing to take the pen in hand to 
write an article for the school 
newspaper. Perhaps the current 
issue of the paper is to be based on 
a particular theme, and you could 
suggest this to your guest. If there 
is a large city nearby (or a large city 
might be your school community) 
with theaters and major league 
sports — there lies the golden op- 
portunity. The words of actors, 
actresses, and ball players are al- 
ways news. Accompany the article 
with amateur photographs, and in 
all probability a scoop will result. 

4. Scoops. Most schools have a 
committee composed of faculty 
members and student leaders which 
plans and schedules school events. 
By getting their cooperation, stu- 
dent elections, school sponsored 
contests, important sports events, 
or any such happening peculiar to 
your school can be timed to coin- 
cide with the date the paper goes 
to press. If this cannot be arranged, 
the paper can plan its release in 
accordance with these important 
events and still come out with the 
scoop. This way the paper will re- 
lay the news to the student body, 
rather than the usual vice versa as 
is often the case with the monthly 
paper. If the paper can provide 
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each organization within the school 
with a special reporter, once again 
you get the forecast on coming 
events before the rest of the school 
is aware of it. 

5. Contests. Photography and 
school sponsored contests have 
been mentioned. If there is a dirth 
of contests, the newspaper can try 
its hand at creating competition. 
Try a poetry contest, or substitute 
short stories, character sketches on 
faculty and students, or essays on a 
currently important issue. The 
same type of thing could be done 


with pen and ink sketches or cari- 
catures. The awards for such a con- 
test could vary from tickets to the 
school play, to simply the honor of 
seeing “my” work in print. The 
results of such contests make read- 
able news and will be interesting 
to parents and students alike. 

Variety is the zip in the monthly 
paper. Keep an interesting lay-out, 
clear action-packed photographs, 
lively copy, and the ingenuity of a 
good staff — and the end result will 
be a monthly paper that can’t miss 
being newsy. 


Reporting On Events 
From Television 


By Harold Hainfield 


Adviser, “Roosevelt Review,” Roosevelt School, Union City, New Jersey. 


Have you considered some of the 
possibilities of using present tele- 
vision programs as part of your 
journalism classes? It can be an in- 
teresting and profitable experience 
for students and teacher alike. 

How would your students like to 
be assigned to report on a meeting 
of the United Nations? Cub report- 
ers rarely get assignments like this. 
Students can cover events like this, 
taking place many miles away, via 
television and report on them to 
class. There have been many na- 
tional and international events 
that are well covered by the press 
services that have been carried on 
TV. Some of the important events 
that have been televised over a na- 
tional network and might have 
been assigned to a journalism class 
include these: the recent political 
campaign and election results, the 
inauguration of President Eisen- 
hower, the political conventions, 
televised talks by candidates for 
state and national offices, the 
Army-McCarthy debate and the 


Kefauver Crime Hearings. Your 
class can report on these events 
from the TV set at home, or in 
school, if you have a receiver. 

In some cases, like the Kefauver 
hearings, only a few reporters were 
present, due to the small size of the 
room. Most of the important testi- 
mony was televised. The close-up 
lens of the TV camera enabled the 
school and home viewer a much 
closer view of proceedings than the 
press section at the event. 

Students interested in sports 
would get exicted about reporting 
on the Rose or Sugar Bowl football 
game, the World Series, the NCAA 
basketball finals or a championship 
fight. —The Tournament of Roses 
parade was televised on a coast-to- 
coast network by the compatable 
color system last year. Those who 
who had access to a color receiver 
had the added advantage of being 
able to see the actual color of the 
flowers in the various floats, plus 
being able to see many of the other 
activities and beauty of the Cali- 
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fornia mountains in full color. Reg- 
ular receivers had the event in con- 
ventional black-and-white on their 
sets. 


Not only does television permit 
the student to see the actual event, 
but it gives him practice in meeting 
deadlines. A fight or basketball 
game usually ends about 11 o’clock 
on the East coast. This gives the 
student an hour to prepare his 
story, like the actual reporter at the 
event. Morning editions usually 
have a midnight deadline for their 
first edition. 

If these television programs are 
well chosen, the stories about the 
events will make interesting assign- 
ments for the serious minded jour- 
nalism student. It takes him from 
the routine school assignment to a 
bigger horizon, that of covering 
important events on a state, na- 
tional, and international scale. It 
is possible to develop style and re- 
porting techniques not before possi- 
ble. Not only does the student have 
the criticism of teacher and fellow 
student, but interesting compari- 
sons can be made with the way the 
story was handled by AP, INS or 
UP. 

Reporting on important events is 
but one way the new media of tele- 
vision can aid the journalism class. 
Recently the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission reserved 242 
channels and non-commercial edu- 
cational stations. The ten educa- 
tional stations now on the air list 
school news as an important part 
of their programming. Could your 
journalism group assist in a pro- 
gram of this type if there is an ed- 
ucational TV station assigned to 
your area or university? 

The commercial news _ telecasts 
have developed a newer technique 
of reporting — that of pictures plus 
verbal description of important 
events. The still and moving pic- 
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tures are playing an important part 
in their news coverage. Some of the 
educational channels now in opera- 
tion have received some criticism 
for failing to make adequate use of 
the visual with the audio. A verbal 
description of an event can be 
covered at much less cost by radio. 
Students can observe the use of still 
and moving pictures and how 
various news stories are covered by 
watching present news programs 
carried by the commercial stations. 

From the news telecasts, the stu- 
dent can see and hear how an 
important event is covered. The 
values of brevity and accuracy ¢an 
be stressed from these telecasts. 
The importance of giving the com- 
plete story in one paragraph and 
then continuing to expand the 
story can be observed from these 
news TV programs. 

Actual press interviews are 
shown on TV too. Students can 
watch some of the top reporters 
interviewing national leaders on 
current topics. There are telecasts 
like “Meet The Press” carried on 
the National Network and “Man 
of the Week” on CBS. Other pro- 
grams using a similar format in- 


clude “Keep Posted” and _ the 
“Georgetown University Forum” 
on Dumont and the “American 


Forum of the Air” on National. 
Follow-up discussions in class can 
bring out important interviewing 
techniques to show how these re- 
porters got their story. 

Television is going to play an 
important role in education. The 
journalism class can start to use 
the new media now. Observation as 
well as practice in reporting tech- 
niques can be developed through 
the use of television. By effective 
use of present offerings, a well 
rounded journalism course develops 
and the development of techniques 
for educational channels will re- 
sult. 
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Students Start Project In Paper 
To Abolish Electoral College 


Is the Electoral College obsolete? Who knows what it is? Do you? Read 

below to see what a citizenship education class did and is doing about it. 

After reading the article some one may want to write to this class’ 

teacher, Miss Mary E. Murray, Allegany High School, Cumberland, 

Maryland. She is the editorial adviser of a successful school newspaper 
and a former editor of this publication. 


“What kind of an election day 
was it? A day like any other elec- 
tion day except that a President of 
the United States was chosen by a 
minority of the voters. 

“Maybe that seems fantastic in 
our democracy, but you can be 
there when it happens. On three 
different occasions in the history of 
this country a man has become 
President who did not receive a 
majority of the popular vote. 

“And it could happen in 1956, in 
1960, or in any other election year 
as long as a small body of men 
known as the Electoral College con- 
tinues to have the power to disagree 
with the will of the majority. 

“The Electoral College was estab- 
lished by the Constitution at a time 
when its writers thought the people 
could not choose a President with- 
out the help of more intelligent 
men meeting and deliberating on 
who was the best man. Even then, 
it was opposed by Madison, Frank- 
lin, and Gouverneur Morris, who 
favored direct popular election. It 
served its purpose then; but this 
great nation has progressed rapidly 
in the past 168 years. 

“Other things which were good in 
1787 and which have become out- 
moded have been changed or dis- 
carded, as the election of Senators 
by the State Legislatures and the 
listing of candidates for President 
and Vice President together on the 
ballot, the one receiving the high- 
est number becoming President; the 


second highest, Vice President. But 
the Electoral College, as antiquated 
as the horse and buggy, has re- 
mained. 

“Now we must decide what we 
want — the will of the people, or 
the will of the minority. If we 
want what we believe is the true 
meaning of democracy, the will of 
the majority, rather than the rule 
by power in the hands of the few, 
we must say the Electoral College 
should be abolished. 

“Education in the United States 
has made it possible for voters to 
speak for themselves. If they can 
know that their X on the ballot 
really means they are choosing 
their President rather than the men 
who will elect him, they will vote 
in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore. Their pride and_responsi- 
bility in choosing their candidate 
themselves can make their interest 
in our government keener and 
stronger. 

“In 1936, Roosevelt with 60 per 
cent of the popular vote, received 
98% of the electoral vote. In ten 
instances since 1824, including the 
1948 election, the system has given 
a majority of the electoral vote to 
a candidate with only a plurality of 
the popular vote. Direct election 
would make it impossible for a 
candidate with the largest number 
of popular votes to lose to a candi- 
date with fewer popular votes as 
did Jackson in 1824, Tilden in 
1876, and Cleveland in 1888. 
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“If for no other than these very 
important reasons, let us seek to 
abolish the Electoral College!” 


The above editorial, written by 
Jerry Yankelevitz, a junior boy, is 
the result of the Citizenship Educa- 
tion class study of the Constitution 
of the United States. Taught by 
Miss Mary E. Murray at Allegany 
High School, Cumberland, Mary- 
land, the students decided to seek 
to abolish the Electoral College of 
the nation and already have the 
ball rolling to have a bill intro- 
duced in Congress. 


The project was started last Fall 
by the students with Donald Paye 
and Sondra Wagner as co-chair- 
men. Their first step was to write 
a letter to Sen. J. Glenn Beall at 
Washington, who sent the class in- 
formation on the pros and cons of 
the system. 

Other research was conducted as 
members of the class studied the 
Constitution and read _ through 
books and newspaper editorials on 
the College setup, its function and 
operation through the years. 

A panel was formed in conjunc- 
tion with the project, including 
Sondra, Donald, Barbara Gron- 
bach, Charles Smith, Rodney 
Breedlove and Margaret Thomp- 
son. They presented their material 
to the class and an open forum 
followed. 

To clarify their thinking, the 
students invited W. Earle Cobey, 
local attorney, to a class period and 
he informed the members he was 
in favor of abolition of the College, 
giving additional weight to the 
“pro abolition” arguments the stu- 
dents had already listed on the 
blackboard. He also helped them 
refute some of the “con abolition” 
reasons they had listed. A tape re- 
cording was made of the discussion. 
Paul M. Fletcher, state’s attorney, 
voiced the same opinion when in- 


terviewed. 

William M. Wilson, another lo- 
cal attorney, expressed himself as 
favoring the Electoral College sys- 
tem, so the group invited him to a 
class meeting. Again a tape record- 
ing was made of his talk and of the 
class discussion. The students were 
agreed that his arguments were not 
strong enough to be effective and 
pushed their project with renewed 
vigor. 

A visit of the panel to the office 
of Rep. DeWitt S. Hyde, represen- 
tative from the Sixth District of 
Maryland, cleared up a few matters 
and he indicated he would intro- 
duce a bill in Congress although 
more than one class would be re- 
quired. 

Since approximately half the 
members of the class were on the 
staff of the Alcohi Mirror, student 
publication of Allegany, the class 
decided to devote a future issue of 
the paper entirely to the year’s pro- 
ject and send copies of the publica- 
tion to Senators and Representa- 
tives of the 48 states. 

Miss Murray then wrote to Dr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, asking for the support of the 
member publications of CSPA. 
Her purpose was to seek to impress 
upon the citizens of their commu- 
nities, their state legislatures and 
their Congressmen and _ Senators 
that the youth of the nation are an 
alert, thinking citizenry, that they 
are supporters of a true democracy 
in which each individual voter is 
equal, and that 3,000 students edi- 
tors, when united in an all-out 
effort to improve their government 
by seeking the direct election of the 
President of the United States, are 
a vital factor in our country. 

In reply, Dr. Murphy invited her 
to write this article summarizing 
the project to date and asking the 
support of the members of the as- 
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sociation. 

“Yours is the most startling pro- 
ject I've known to be taken up by 
the school press,” wrote Dr. Mur- 
phy. 

Since then, the class has been con- 
ducting a door-to-door poll of the 
city in an effort to learn how 
citizens of Cumberland feel about 
the Electoral College. The panel 
has also contacted civic and patrio- 
tic clubs for speaking engagements; 
have obtained free time on radio 
for an open forum, and have been 
given time on the Potomac Valley 
TV for a television program in 
early March. 


A play has been written on the 
Electoral College by Eleanor Mur- 
phy, Barbara Ossip and Patricia 
Kerns to be staged for the student 
body as an assembly program. 

As of this writing, the panel has 
taken their project to Judge 
William C. Walsh, former Attorney 
General of Maryland, who is help- 
ing them in the preparation of 
arguments for their radio and TV 
appearances. 

The publicity committee under 
Patricia McGill and Betty Beck, co- 


chairmen, have written letters to 
several Senators and Representa- 
tives who have favored this move- 
ment before, asking for endorse- 
ment of the project and support of 
the bill when it is introduced in 
Congress. 

The committee has also written 
to nationally prominent news, 
radio, and TV commentators ask- 
ing for endorsement and publicity 
when the bill is ready for introduc- 
tion. 

The Allegany High School class 
is asking the student editors of 
America to support their project 
through similar projects in your 
schools. This is a wonderful op- 
portunity for the student press to 
make national history by seeking to 
abolish the election of the Presi- 
dent by a few and by giving every 
man an incentive to vote, knowing 
that his is equal to every other vote 
cast. 

Support the bill so that in 1955 
it may be said: “What kind of an 
election day was it? A day like any 
other election day except that for 
the first time in our history the 
President of the United States was 
chosen directly by the people. 


‘Censorship Is A Poor Substitute 
For Improper Orientation’ 


By William C. Woolfson 


Formerly adviser of “The Admiral” of Christopher Columbus High 
School, The Bronx, New York. 


I, like many teachers, believe 
that “Those who are governed 
least are those who are governed 
best.” Not that I think that school 
newspapers should be published 
without restrictions or that school 
editors must be permitted un- 
bridled license to print anything 
that they think they wish to print. 


Many a school has been thrust 
into turmoil, many a reputation 
has been irreparably damaged, 
many a spirit has been sorely 
wounded by the careless and un- 
thinking words of an amateur edi- 
tor who OK’ed a news story or an 
editorial, little thinking of the 
damage he might cause by his 
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thoughtlessness. 


Censorship is a poor substitute 
for improper orientation. It should 
be the primary concern of the 
faculty adviser of a school news- 
paper so to motivate his editors 
that there will be no need of cen- 
sorship. To do this it is necessary 
to spend some time in editorial 
board conferences discussing the 
fundamentals of newspaper ethics. 








In my experience, high school 
editors are among the brightest 
students of the school and are 
vitally concerned with the welfare 
not only of the administration of 
the school but of the faculty and 
student body as well. When they 
have been made fully aware of 
their responsibilities and the effects 
of the things they might print, they 
seldom fail to rise to the levels of 
adult thinking that is expected of 
them. They may make mistakes, it 
is true, but even the editors of our 
daily metropolitan newspapers 
commit errors in judgment flanked 
as they are by their staffs of edi- 
torial assistants and legal advisers. 

There is one prerequisite for an 
uncensored newspaper staff. That 
is on open-minded and intelligent 
school administration. If the prin- 
cipal of a school is willing to talk 
freely and honestly to the news- 
paper staff and to answer its ques- 
tions openly and fearlessly it is 
seldom that the staff will let him 
down. 


On the question of staff prepara- 
tion, there are some very definite 
concepts that the editorial board 
should adopt and keep in mind. 
These should be drawn up and 
posted so that they are always avail- 
able for contemplation and study. 
I would suggest that a large sign 
be made and hung in the room 
where the school newspaper is 
edited. It should list the following 
question: 
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Does every news story: 
1. Tell the truth? 


2. Stick to matters of student 
concern? 

3. Avoid editorial comment? 

4. Avoid hurting members of the 


school? 
Avoid discrediting the reputa- 
tion of the school? 
Does every editorial: 
]. Present all sides of controver- 
sial issues? 


or 


2. Stick strictly to fact? 
3. Present constructive sug: 
gestions? 


Once a code of ethics, such as 


those listed above, has become the 
basis for editorial judgment, the 
problem of censorship becomes 
non-existent. The hardest job is 
to get these concepts firmly estab- 
lished early in the school’s history. 
Tradition, a strong force in any 
enterprise, will keep them in force 
from year to year. 

I have always maintained that 
the job of faculty adviser of the 
school newspaper is an advisory 
one. The adviser should not have 
to check every story that goes into 
the paper. The editorial board it- 
self is the body that should make 
the decisions. The adviser should 
see only those stories about which 
the board is in doubt. In advising, 
the faculty member should point 
out divergences from the code of 
ethics when they occur. 


While I recognize that this in it- 
self is a form of censorship, it is 
really self censorship and that is 
the ideal sought. Such self-disci- 
pline can and should be attained 
from a well-trained editorial staff. 


(Editor's Note: Another article 
on this subject entitled “Newspaper 
Mentor Considers ‘The Need For 
Censorship’,” by Philip R. Geb- 
hardt, Jr., was printed in the Octo- 
ber 1954 Bulletin). 
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‘Inform, Entertain, Touch Heart 
And Imagination’ With Features 


By Frances McConnell 


Adviser, 


“The Canary,” Allentown High School, 


Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Since features are the “tears and 
smiles of the school paper,” they 
can excite pity, compassion, regret, 
and laughter. They can inform, 
entertain, touch the heart and 
imagination. They can deal with 
the unusual, the personal, or be a 
sideline of a strict news story. 

Human sympathy must be in the 
writer's mind. If he is a person 
without feeling, one who rules his 
life strictly by reason, he will not 
be a good feature writer. He must 
feel as the other fellow feels, must 
have a sense of the dramatic, or a 
sense of the humorous, or a deeper 
insight into ordinary happenings. 

Kinds of features that I will 
cover are the human interest story, 
literary features, news or informa- 
tive features, name features, enter- 
tainment features, miscellaneous, 
and sports features. 

Human interest — There are too 
few of these in school papers. 
Students neglect the bird’s nest out- 
side the school library window, 
stories of people helping others, 
things on the way to school, a stray 
dog or cat who comes to school, 
something lost in the swimming 
pool, incidents that are heart- 
warming, or unusual, or full of 
human sympathy. 

Literary features — This is the 
place for humorous essays, how to 
take a typing test, how to baby sit, 
what to do with parents. Reviews 
can be used — book, movie, TV, art 
exhibits, school plays, musical per- 
formers. The latter should be 
covered from a complimetary atti- 


tude, noting what was outstanding. 
This is also the place for student 
poetry — humorous or otherwise. 
The interview also should be used. 
Interview anyone, foreign students, 
new pupils, the mayor, celebrities 
when they come to town, an author, 
a photographer, a sportsman, the 
dental hygienist, the nurse, those 
who speak various languages, red 
heads, left-handed people, twins, 
teachers, all the people with the 
same last name or first name. 
Approach these people with a 
new angle. Ask them an interest- 
ing question to start off, one that 
will be startling and different. 
Features that inform — Informa- 
tive features can be an angle that 
is developed from the regular news 
story, or can be an article that ex- 
plains something to the students. 
Ideas: Know your state, your col- 
lege, your town, your UN, inter- 
school trips, suggestions as to where 
to go on a date, news of other 
schools, a did-you-know or did-you- 
see article. They can explain how 
the new basketball rules, or how the 
teams are chosen in playoff games, 
what the new books in the library 
include, vocations, the pictures in 
the halls, the paintings and who 
did them. Explanations of scholar- 
ships, how to earn one’s way 
through college, how many bushels 
of potatoes the cafeteria manager 
buys, what dessert goes the quick- 
est, and how much ice cream they 
order are usually interesting. How 
to select courses, stories of the 
school station wagon, buses, cars 
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driven to school, or bicycles ridden 
to school, pointers for good health 
are also topics for articles. Un- 
usualities in various rooms, why 
the clock on the main building no 
longer runs, when it stopped, 
what's in the room that is always 
locked, these are of interest, also. 

Name features — Names make 
news, so pack the paper full of 
them. Some schools resort to 
games like finding the name, or in 
small schools making a point to 
put in all names of students in the 
school in two issues. Names may 
be used in a variety of ways, thumb- 
nail sketches, names with pictures 
(use action ones and dress up the 
column with bold and light face 
type). Introduce faculty members, 
with pictures or cartoons, then 
known leader students, then try to 
introduce some unknowns who 
have accomplished something im- 
portant inside or outside of school. 
Alumni articles furnish names, who 
was home for vacation, who has 
100% attendance records, who has 
pen pals, who have birthdays on a 
famous day, who collects what and 
where, nicknames of sports stars, 
names of persons who turn in lost 
and found articles, club officers, 
where pupils work, what they do at 
church, in the Scouts or in other 
civic organizations. 


Features that entertain — This 
is where the imagination must 
come in. Writers must be able to 
look around a room and make 
something of whatever is there. An 
old thesaurus in the journalism 
room will tell a great story that 
can be funny. Humorous boxes, 
printed in bold and lightface, can 
be put in a good position on the 
page. Collect misspelled words, 
write how a sophomore looks at 
high school, silly experiences at 
plays behind the scenes, or at try- 
outs, classroom boners, queer mis- 
takes on exams, silly acrobatics in 


the gym class, contents of a girl's | 


purse, the last five minutes of 


school, and mistakes in school, all | 


can be entertaining. 

Miscellaneous — Put in a voca- 
bulary word a day — have prizes 
for readers — contests — questions 
on each page — tell how your paper 
measures up to others in contests 
— do anything that is different and 
not the usual — sponsor important 
events. 

Sports features — Run an article 
on whether colleges offer really 
good inducements to athletes, re- 
view a football season, run stories 
concerning athletes’ out of town 
trips. Discuss silly things seen and 
heard in the locker room, give 
more space to girls’ sports, follow 
an athlete through a day, follow an 
athlete’s diet, do a gridoscope with 
name and position of both teams, 
give the coaches a chance to say 
something, put their pictures in 
and introduce them. 

Write forecast stories, or predic- 
tions, even if you are wrong, meas- 
ure chests, heights of basketeers, 
length of arm, etc., discuss athlete’s 
jinxes and their superstitions, do 
something on famous stars in base- 
ball, for instances. Let a sports 
writer comment on the World 
Series. Make it controversial. Plan 
to let the girls have at least one 
third of the page. Use action pic- 
tures or none. 

Place to get material — Office, 
nurse, athletic office, janitors, cafe- 
teria women, stenographers, coun- 
selors’ offices, teachers, heads of de- 
partments, school photographers, 
presidents of clubs, classrooms, art 
room, music room, driving training 
teachers. 

How to write it — The first line 
of type is the most interesting, so 
put the vital, exciting point at the 
beginning. Keep suspense through- 
out the first paragraph, and your 
article will be read. 


—— 
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| Notes From The Editor's Desk 


To have a centennial dinner 
menu - souvenir - booklet consist 
chiefly of facsimile reproductions 
of pages of the school newspaper 
is an unusual, interesting, and un- 
heard of thing. Yet that is what 
Brooklyn Poly Prep Country Day 
School did for its centennial dinner 
at the Hotel Astor in New York 
City on December 2, 1954. And 
they were able to do that news- 
paper aspect of things because 
they've always had an unusual, in 
teresting, and never-dull school 
paper. 

The menu-souvenir-booklet is a 
28-page affair with 23, 8 x 11 pages 
devoted to full-page reproductions 
of The Polygon, the school’s you- 
want-to-read paper. The earliest 
newspaper page reproduced seems 
to be from the April 18, 1916, issue, 
and the latest one from the Decem- 
ber 3, 1954 number. And _ the 
“space” in between these dates tells 
through reproduced pages the 
story of the development of that 
well-known, highly - respected 
school. It is indeed a most unusual 
and interesting souvenir-menu pro- 
gram. 

As The Bulletin editor suspected, 
and ultimately found out, that 
souvenir program was put together 
chiefly by Mr. Charles S. Mitchell, 
faculty adviser of The Polygon. 
How long Mr. Mitchell has been 
at Poly Prep and how long he has 
been faculty adviser of the paper 
this editor does not know. It is a 
long time, however. What he does 
know is that The Polygon is one of 
the best preparatory school news- 
papers in the United States and 
that Mr. Mitchell, who really 
“knows his stuff,” is the person 
chiefly responsible for it being that 
way. All honor to him for what he 
has done! 


The mention ot ais above sou- 
venir-menu-booklet reminds the 
editor of another “booklet” which 
came out last Christmas: The 
Christmas Jackson Journal of 
Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia. The bi- 
weekly paper of that school has a 
seven-column New-York-Times-size 
page and as a school paper is one 
of the best in the country. The 
1954 Christmas number of that 
paper is a 116-page, 8 x 11% 
magazine type of publication. The 
news, etc., content of that Christ- 
mas issue seems to cover everything 
curricular and_ extra-curricular 
around school and is well written. 
And what an attractive, seasonable 
cover. My congratulations to the 
staff of the Journal and particular- 
ly its adviser, Mr. Stuart P. Arm- 
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strong. He, too, “knows his stuff.” 
For years, or so it would seem, those 
Charleston boys and girls have got- 
ten out a big Christmas number. 
May they long continue to do it! 

- * * 

In looking through scores of 
school newspapers from all parts of 
this country, the editor of The 
Bulletin — and he is an active ad- 
viser with a weekly six-page paper 
in a private boarding school for 
400 boys — feels that the one major 
weakness in too many papers is the 
lead paragraph. Would that a con- 
stitutional amendment could be 
passed to last for one year stating, 
“Never begin the lead paragraph 
with a date”! The reason for this 
is that far too many writers for 
school papers make a formula of 
beginning a lead paragraph with a 
date. Almost any article about any- 
thing under the sun can begin with 
a date. And when all the articles 
on the front page of a school paper 
do just that — and I could name 
guilty papers — the effect is one of 
unrelieved, unbelievable dullness. 

* * * 

Dullness! What does it suggest? 
The editor remembers well one 
able, interested, and _ interesting 
faculty adviser giving a talk at a 
CSPA convention on the topic, 
“Thou Shalt Not Be Dull!” His 
point was that no school newspaper 
or magazine should be the dull 
things many of them are. And he 
named a score of ways, simple ways, 
in which this dullness could be re- 
lieved and gave examples from 
school papers — not metropolitan 
ones — to show what he meant. 

Anyone wanting more informa- 
tion on how to make his newspaper 
or magazine more interesting, and 
therefore less dull, should read and 
try to carry out the suggestions 
made by Miss Frances McConnell 
in this issue in her article entitled, 
“Inform, Entertain, Touch The 
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Heart And Imagination’ With Fea- 


tures.” When The Bulletin editor | 
first read that manuscript he felt | 
quite refreshed by its underlying [ 
vitality. 
. * € 

Advisers who register for the 31st 
Annual Convention of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association will | 
receive a formal invitation to the | 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 





tion tea in the envelope with their | 
badges and luncheon tickets. This * 


is one of the most colorful and de- 
lightful experiences of the entire 
Convention, if any one event could 
be singled out for emphasis. Many 
advisers, however, have been over- 
looking this and the officers have 
made this special effort to make 
known their desire to entertain the 
members and any adviser in attend- 
ance at the Convention. Some say, 
“It is too far away.” It is one short 
block from the gate behind the 
Chapel and all advisers know how 
close that is to the Low Library, 
the center of the campus and the 
site of the exhibit. You owe it to 
yourself to enjoy the pause that re- 
freshes, to meet your colleagues, 
and to make the acquaintances 
that blossom into lasting friend- 
ships. 
* * * 

The 10th Anniversary of the 
United Nations will be observed in 
April and the CSPA Convention 
will anticipate the recognition of 
that event. Plans are already under 
way to secure the cooperation of 
the United Nations officials in the 
Convention and to pay special at- 
tention to CSPA delegations. It is 
only a few blocks from Times 
Square, across 42nd Street, to the 
United Nations headquarters, an 
international conclave. You can 
send your cards home with their 
postage stamps, purchase gifts in 
their international shop, and see 
the organization in action. 
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The Best Lead Tells Best 
What Is Most Important 


Informative, correct, short and 
lively lead paragraphs are too often 
a rarity in the student press. They 
are not a rarity in The Eagle, a 
monthly paper put out by the 
cadets of Missouri Military Acad- 
emy in Mexico, Missouri. The able 
adviser of that publication is Capt. 
Charles Stribling. 

The editor of The Bulletin has 
been going through the copies of 
The Eagle he has on file and here 
presents a varied selection of lead 
paragraphs. Note once again that 
the paper is a monthly one; but 
that doesn’t mean that the paper, 
the articles, and the leads to the 
articles have a month-old, dry ap- 
pearance about them. 

Here are five leads from the issue 
of November 19, 1954: 

Fall furlough—with the Thanks- 
giving turkey, extra sleep, girls, 
cars and everything that goes with 
it—looms for the cadet corps. The 
annual vacation begins November 
24 at 10 a.m. and ends at 7 p.m. 
November 28. 

Mrs. Maud Shotwell, Academy 
nurse for four years, has been 
unanimously elected Mrs. Milk-of- 
Magnesia by certain goldbricks who 
have visited her at the post hospital 
frequently. 

Five faculty members left today 
to represent M.M.A. at meetings 
of the Private School Association 
of the Central States in Evanston, 
Illinois. 

For 16 upper school recruits, a 
long-awaited day arrived Novem- 
ber 6, when they were “recognized” 
as old cadets and decorated with 
the white star of an Honor 
R.O. T.C. unit at review. 

Successive losses to Jefferson City, 
Sedalia, and St. Peter left the var- 


sity football Colonels with a 1-7 
record, the opening victory over 
Wentworth standing alone on the 
win side. 

The following are taken from 
The Eagle for October 1, 1954: 

M.M.A.’s_ most distinguished 
graduate, General Clifton B. Gates 
of the Marine Corps, has been in- 
vited to review the corps October 
Be. 

“IT seem to be liked one moment, 
then disliked at another,” says Curt 
Milburn, senior, who is in his third 
year as battalion bugler. He made 
reference to cadet reactions to, say, 
reveille, and their opposite opinion 
of mess call. 

Nineteen states and six foreign 
countries are represented in the 
cadet corps this year, Major E. R. 
Jackson, director of admissions, has 
pointed out. 

It was Destination Hannibal, 
September 23, as the Junior School 
cadets paid their annual all-day 
visit to Mark Twain’s historic 
birthplace. 

The M.M.A. Colonels will be 
out to retain the gold football for 
the sixth straight year tonight as 
they go after a victory over Kemper 
Military School in a game at Boon- 
ville. Kick-off is set for 8 p.m., 
and approximately 150 cadets root- 
ers are expected to be on hand. 

Six football teams have swung 
into action on the Academy’s four 
gridirons in preparation for full 
schedules facing each, according to 
Major James S. Fulkes, director of 
athletics. 


Two new subjects are being 
offered under the heading of 


“varied activities’ in the Junior 
School this year, Dramatics and 
Penmanship. 
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ls An Adviser Necessary? | 


From A Correspondent 


Something is always popping up 
to cause concern. Perhaps it is a 
way of Divine Providence to keep 
us on our toes. In any case, it 
indicates clearly that the head that 
bears the responsibility can never 
sleep. 


At a recent press conference, a 
speaker who occupies a profes- 
sional chair expressed surprise that 
school press staffs had advisers! He 
spent the whole period hammering 
away on the thesis that high school 
students should handle the whole 
business on their own. As reported 
to this writer, the teen-agers were 
highly excited and the word has 
been spread far and wide. 

From another source, we learn 
that in a school being “evaluated” 
by “experts” — presumably on the 
theory that those who know noth- 
ing about a school are better in- 
formed than those who spend their 
lives in it — a meeting attended by 
students, but with the visitors in 
the chair, advanced the idea that 
having faculty advisers for activities 
in general was outmoded. Our in- 
formant used the word “ridiculous” 
but we prefer the charity of the 
former term. 


At the November meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers in 
English, the CSPA Director told 
the NAJD luncheon that “the ad- 
visers are the school publications.” 
He didn’t ignore the students for 
there could be no student publica- 
tions without the adviser-editor 
team. At least, not publications as 
we know them and for which we 
have worked for many years. 

When one is in doubt and needs 
professional advice, he usually 
goes to an expert. He can, of 
course, weigh the facts and reach 


his own decision on some matters. | 
That is not beyond the realm of 

possibility in the school press field. 

We feel, in the case of the profes- 

sor, that he should have been | 
brought up to date or briefed be- 

fore he launched forth on _ his 

thesis. In the second case, we feel | 
that the action of the “experts” — 
who have the school’s status at their 
mercy — the situation was down- 
right unethical. 


Those who have the most 
elementary knowledge of school 
affairs would hardly countenance 
turning the system over to the stu- | 
dents. Those of us who know the 
school press field work with stu- 
dents to develop in them a sense 
of responsibility and give it to them | 
when they have earned the right to 
exercise it. This procedure, and 
the development of a system of mu- 
tual trust and confidence, has been 
most effective in raising the level 
to its present standards. And this 
is not the end. 


All of this indicates clearly a 
complete lack of understanding of 
the means by which the school 
press has achieved its present posi- 
tion. It will take some time to 
undo the mischief but, at least, this 
will apprise the advisers of what 
is going on. This matter should 
be taken up at once with the ad- 
ministration of the schools. The 
adviser’s job is filled with respon- 
sibilities for which thanks is the 
rare, and only, compensation. 
With this tenuous hold on the 
work, the administration might 
well give heed to a situation that 
demands immediate, corrective 
effort before the work of a genera- 
tion gets out of hand. 
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By Hans Christian Adamson 


U. $8. Air Force, retired. Author in the fields of aviation, astronomy, 
popular science, biography, history, transportation, nature, etc. The re- 
views appearing in this March 1955 issue of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association Bulletin, published quarterly at Columbia 
University in the City of New York, are also distributed to four hundred 
United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Commands through- 
out the world. Readers please address all inquiries regarding “Guide 
To Good Books’ to: Hans Christian Adamson, P. O. Box No. 67, Sara- 
toga, California. 


From all practical purposes, one 
might call this the Maritime Issue 
of this venerable column. But at 
any rate, it is a case of “Water, 
Water, Everywhere” but not a drop 
to drink. Anyhow that could easily 
have been the title of an unusually 
realistic book — Rafts of Despair by 
Ensio Tiira (Dutton, Non-Fic., 
$5.00) about the perils of rafting in 
shark-filled Indian waters. Ensio 
Tiira, a native of Finland, enlisted 
in the famous French Foreign 
Legion. Incidentally, the latter is 
not as romantic as it is painted up 
to be by writers of the Beau 


, Sabreur calibre, according to 


Tiira. With a friend, the author 
enlisted for service in Africa. While 
strict, it was not too bad. But when 
the Finlander and his friend, Erics- 
son, were placed in a regiment 
bound for combat service in Indo- 
nesia, that peace-thirsty pair had 
had enough. Tiira paints a good 
picture of their escape from the 
French transport aboard a raft. 
From there on, each chapter be- 
comes increasingly but convincing- 
ly gruesome. In fact, having my- 
self sat on one of those things for 
24 days, I can in truth say that the 
book is kind to the reader in its 
effort to wunder-write the story, 


rather than the opposite. Ericsson 
and Tiira gambled that a raft, al- 
most within sight of land, would 
be fairly sure to reach its destina- 
tion, specially aided by oars as well 
as wind. But the wind blew the 
wrong way; and the oars were 
worked the wrong way. With 
thirst, hunger and disease as com- 
panions, the twain floated deeper 
and deeper out to sea. Ericsson 
died. And Tiira almost cashed his 
chips before rescuers arrived. A 
worthwhile book on a subject that 
seems to become increasingly popu- 
lar. 

Since World War II, and the 
placing of Poland under the Ham- 
mer and Sickle, that nation’s fa- 
mous steamer, or rather liner, the 
S. S. Batory, has received a lot of 
unfavorable publicity because of 
the role that vessel had, unwitting- 
ly to its commander, it appears, 
played in aiding reds of notorious- 
ly crimson hues, in escaping FBI 
and other Department of Justice 
officials who were out to collar 
them. And now the Captain of the 
Batory is an escapee. Not from 
U. S., but from the vessel he com- 
manded. How the dreaded shadow 
of the Russian Secret Police fell 
across his bridge is told by Jan 
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Cwiklinski, the Batory’s skipper, 
in The Captain Leaves His Ship 
(Doubleday, Non-Fic., $4.00). Na- 
turally, the peaks of the book are 
those which deal with the escape 
from this country of Gerhard 
Eisler, a red bail jumper who really 
made the leap from Uncle Sam's 
frying pan into East Berlin's red 
Russian fire. There is_heart- 
moving sadness in Captain Csiklin- 
ski’s last few days aboard his vessel. 
He tells how a seaman with red 
leanings but a personal liking for 
his skipper, tipped the Captain off 
that he would be liquidated on his 
arrival in Poland. Charges? None 
but the usual stuff that he was 
“due for it.” How a non-Commu- 
nist learns the art of Co-Living is 
amply illustrated in this unusual 
but revealing inside glimpse of a 
world where spies spy on spies who 
specialize in spying on still other 
spies. 

Welcome among men who write 
of the sea is Commander Edward 
L. Beach, USN, who in addition to 
being a White House Aide to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, finds time to 
write some perfectly grand books 
about submarines. Up to now, his 
pieces have been non-fiction and 
devoted to War in the Pacific. But 
now he comes forth with a novel 
that uses submarines and the men 
who navigate them, in peace or 
combat, as the main theme. The 
happy thing about Commander 
Beach’s Run Silent, Run Deep 
(Henry Holt, Fic., $4.00) is that it 
wraps a hefty action story of sub- 
mariners into a pleasantly simple 
love story, a happy solution of an 
approach that is new to the author 
and which therefore could be dis- 
turbing to the reader. But is not. 
Also, Commander Beach is to be 
complimented for having created a 
group of very living, very real, 
robust men without having to sub- 
mit to the modern trend of proving 
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manliness by coarse vulgarity. For 
that reason Run Silent, Run Deep : 
should be welcome in any home at _ 
any age level. By the way, it is a ® 
wonderful book for boys with a yen | 
for mechanics. Not that the volume © 
is technical, but it contains just © 
enough electronic marvels to be © 
fascinating. f : 
In the same class — and appear 

ing here merely for the sake of § 

record — is Keepers of the Lights : 
(Greenberg, Non. Fic., Illus., $5.50) 7 

by Hans Christian Adamson, your | 
humble columnist. Again, not to | 
beat our own drum but merely to | 
give reviewable facts, this book 

about lighthouses, lightships, and | 

other aids to coastal and harbor | 
navigation, has been read and ap- 
proved by the Coast Guard as au- 
thentic. It shows the kind of lives 
led by men — formerly mostly re- 
tired sailors and their wives and/or 
daughters — now snappy young 
Coast Guarders — who spend long ¥ 
periods on off- the - beaten - path 
lights or on wave-walloping light- | 
ships that stand guard at denegueets t 
harbor approaches. Interesting 
portions of this book, which should 
also appeal to young men, are those 
that deal with the electronic 
miracles which, more and more, 
point to the coming of the day 
when aids to navigation will not 
only be automatic but also invisi- 
ble and without sound to human 
eyes and ears. Lights and light- 
vessels on the Great Lakes and 
navigable rivers and waterways 
are included in Keepers of the 
Lights as well as those along our 
coasts and in our overseas posses- | 
sions. Time was when law abiding | 
people, who profitted by wreckage, 
protested bitterly against the build- 
ing of lighthouses to save ships and 
sailors. From New England, up | 
Delaware Bay and down to Florida, 
“Mooncussers” plied their horrible | 
trade with the use of Judas Lant- 
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How two prisoners of war played 
it cool and, with great audacity, 
won their way to freedom, is told 
by Rolf Magener in Prisoners’ 
Bluff (Dutton, Non. Fic., $3.75). 
Carrying British uniforms and 
ditto papers they escaped — Ma- 
gener was one of them — from a 
British prison camp in India and 
made their way to far-off Burma 
and on to Tokyo where they were 
safe until the end of the war. Be- 
ing one of the few books on how 
the POW of the other side planned 
their get-aways and fared while on 
the escape route, the story, as told 
by Magener, is not only well told 
but also unusually interesting. For 
one thing, he really proves that it 
is quite difficult for one set of 
men to create control conditions 
over the lives of people which still 
other men cannot find a key to and 
sweep aside. To be sure, both 
Magener and his companion, Heinz 
von Have, spoke English and had 
the blond looks of Britishers. But 
even with this advantage, they had 
a hard time traveling on buses, 
trains, and boats with Britishers all 
about them. How they could carry 
on the masquerade truly baffles 
the imagination. Full of adventure 
with a capital A, this book stands 
in a place that is all its own in the 
field of what is really “escape” 
literature. 

First of all The Luciano Story 
by Sid Feder and Joachim Joesten 
(McKay, Non. Fic., $3.75) has all 
the earmarks of being a piece of 
very fine factual reporting. As the 
press of the nation has informed us 
over the years, Charles or Lucky 
Luciano is one of the world’s low- 
est criminals. One of those who, by 
utterly ruthless methods, has made 
crime pay. In their book, the au- 
thors have taken their subject 
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| horns that lured skippers onto reefs 
' instead of into safe waters. 
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apart, piece by piece, to divulge not 
only the methods of criminals but 
the support they seem to attain in 
what one might call high places. 
From Manhattan’s east-side, where 


Lucky arrived as a baby from his 
native Italy, we follow the law- 
breaker on his rise in hood-dom 
from a gangster punk to a criminal 
Big Shot. We see how his house- 
of-cards falls when a crook-hunting 
Tom Dewey put him in jail for a 
term of 50 years. When World 
War II arrives, Lucky shows a 
streak of loyalty to the United 
States. From prison, and with the 
aid of labor racketeers, he helps 
the FBI and other government 
agencies to place secret service ob- 
servers on waterfront posts where 
easily committed sabotage could 
have had serious consequences. In 
recognition of his good deed, 
Lucky is released from jail and de- 
ported to Italy. It would be nice 
if it could be said that the story 
changes from there to one of honest 
and industrious living. But, alas, 
Lucky remains a hood. He lives in 
Italy and is suspected of heading 
up an international syndicate en- 
gaged in the sale of illegal narcotics 
— a multi-million dollar business. 
The authors have avoided chea 
sentimentality. They play the cards 
as Lucky dealt them and they name 
them by their proper names. 

Any work on aviation from the 
pen and brush of Clayton Knight is 
welcome in virtually anybody's 
library. Now he comes forth with 
a summary of human flight from 
way-back up to today, with a be- 
lievable glimpse of tomorrow. 
Titled The Story of Flight (Crosset 
& Dunlap, Non. Fic., Ilus., $2.50) 
it has a foreword by Admiral John 
H. Towers, USN, ret., who heaps 
praise upon Mr. Knight’s effort be- 
cause it, within its comparatively 
few papers — about 150 — tells a 
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long and complicated story in suc- 
cinct and understandable language. 
Major features of it are, of course, 
Mr. Knight’s wonderful illustra- 
tions. Having known and flown 
with him since the days when hay- 
wire and mustard plaster were 
common airplane repair parts, I 
can vouch for the fact that even as 
Clayte Knight could make a Boeing 
P-12 look like a 200-mile-an-hour 
lighter, with drawing paper and 
pen, he can make an experimental 
rocket look the real thing among 
lightning quick skyblazers. Lastly, 
the book is endowed with a fine 
subject index. 

Today railroad trains, be they 
passengers or freight haulers, are 
pretty well weather proof against 
any type of seasonal climate — and 
broad gauge, too. It was not always 
that way, especially not in Colo- 
rado and neighboring states where, 
for quite a spell, narrow gauge rail- 
roads enjoyed rather wide popu- 
larity. A railroad story that dates 
back to those times is told by Gil- 
bert A. Lathrop in Little Engines 
and Big Men (Caxton, Illus., Non. 
Fic., $5.00). At the close of the 19th 
Century, the tiny coal-consuming 
locomotives the author writes about 
did valiant work in the Colorado 
mountains on tracks that went up 
hill and down dale. The reader 
meets some very interesting men 
and women who had big roles in 
running those romantic old trains. 
Their adventures, which they 
somehow seemed to take for grant- 
ed as being part and parcel of the 
game of railroading, make good 
reading. 

An interesting, in fact, blood- 
curdling, incident that dates back 
to the days of the Southwest when 
the lands that are now in New 
Mexico and Arizona were part of 
Old Mexico, is magnified into 
novel-length proportions by John 


Jennings in Shadows In The Dusk 
(Little, Brown, Fic., $3.75). It is 
the tale of three American drifters 
who establish themselves in a small 
town very close to a range of moun- 


tains full of mines that have rich 
copper and other metal, even gold, 
deposits. Chief character is an In- 
dian Chief who seeks to improve 
the situation of his people. They | 
are being turned into beasts of 
burden by the Spanish mine-own- 
ers. Then a North American scala- 
wag hears that the government, in 
order to put an end to Apache 
raids has put a price on Apache 
scalps. The outlaw leaders figure 
out a way to easy riches. And there 
the story really begins to gather | 
momentum. A whale of a grand | 
story out of the Rio Grande coun- } 
try of the province of New Mexico §f 
in the early 1800s. 

How goodliness and kindness can 
grow even in the filthy and un- 
healthy soil of inhuman relations 
in a camp conducted by the Japa- 
nese for their English and Amer- 
ican, Japanese, Dutch, and half- 
caste prisoners of war is presented 
by John Wylie in The Goodly 
Seed (Dutton, Non. Fic., $3.00). To 
those who have forgotten the shock 
that came to the world when we, at 
the end of World War II, learned 
how our fellow countrymen and 
allies had been treated by their | 
Japanese captors and their Korean 
prison guards, this unassuming 
little novel will serve as a profound 
awakener. But even in a prison 
camp ambitions are in full play. 
And the center theme of the book 
is the battle fought by power- 
hungry prisoners who are anxious 
to succeed the gentle and able 
British Camp Commandant, a pris- 
oner who is dying for lack of medi- 
cine to cure beri-beri. There is 
horror but also hope in Mr. Wylie’s 
book. 
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